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We arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breeders (having may 
years’ experience) to rear queens for us this season. 
good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. The Breeder he uses jis 
rect from Italy, having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, so 
what leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. Ty 
stored red clover honey last season. 


His bees average quit: 


= All queens guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and al! will be Clippe 
EDITORIAL STAFF. unless otherwise ordered. 
GEORGE W. YoRK, - - Editor-in-Chief. 
Dr. C. C, MILLER, 
E. E. Hasty. | Department 


Pror. A. J. Cook, { Editors. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 


We would like each of our present readers to have one or more of these fin: 
Queens. Simply send us the name and address of a new subscriber for the Amey 
ican Bee Journal for one year, and 25 cents extra, and the Queen will be maile: 
to you. Our queen-rearer is now caught up with orders, and expects to be al 
to mail them hereafter within 48 hours after we receive the order. 
other State, and we will send him the Queen orders as fast as we get 
office. He is prepared to rear and mail a large number. c 





He is in a 
them at this 





The cash prices of these Queens are $1.00 each; 3 for $2.70; or 6 for $5.00 
Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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your subscription is paid. For instance, : AILINCSN UNUM MPUNNE 


RESELL 


**decOl’? on your label shows that it is — 





paid to the end of December, 1901. 


; -Clippi 
siimeripdon receipe —wvevsoee-o | Tha Hmerson Binder | + amr 


tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 





; : : The Monette Queen-Clipping 
label, which shows you that the money has This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth | Device is a fine thing for use in 
been received and duly credited. back for the American Bee Journal we mail for | catching and clipping Queens 

2 a allt seat but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee | wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis | or will send it FREE as a pre- 

plication. a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- | mium for sending us ONE NEW 

RRR mn nal as fast as they are received. If you have | subscriber to the Bee Journal ror 

’ this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 

National Bee-Keepers’ Association | sary. | nd the Clippi anette, Bee, Jourual one yea 
OBJECTS: | GEORGE W. YORK & CO., | enema ©. Coane ress, 

To promote and protect the interests of its 144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. : sae " 

members. . 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 





To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 
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he — wr — Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 

P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 
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urer, Forest City, Lowa. 
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(=s" If more convenient, Dues may be sent (Tis CuT Is Tue #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, address you wish put on the Knite. 
who will mail individual receipts. The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
SANA NAS ARAN AINA NO NO NAINA NOUN LUN NS Ne made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 


A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller p< oleae: 2 ga and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
rear is coat-lapel. It often serves to in- s mo ‘ , 
to wear on his Re ie a fo Aa The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 

» SUD) 9 the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
and frequently leads to a 
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| rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 3 
Sale. corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; e 
Note.—One reader writes: the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described ra 
“I have every reason to be- above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. ' 4 
lieve that it wonld be a very Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the \ if 
good idea forevery bee-keeper | owner will never recover it; but if the “‘ Novelty” is lost, having name and address a 
to wear one fof the buttons} of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 2 
- as it will cause people to ask dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and a t = 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier n £ 
versation thus pone would wind up ) pon ~ case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. { 
r less honey; at any rate it wou ‘ ‘ ry - ‘ t 
sale oF mutes oF tens Nene; a y : How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could : 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to ae 4 iio to hana sist broth ae te tl the k ng a 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey FEVS 80S SOM, A WiS tO & RENNES, D SS LOS CPCS, OF S Tae to a gentleman, the + 
and bees.” the name of the recipient on one side? ; 
: : The accompanying cu/, gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact repr : 
s picture s Ww s ‘oduec- a ; yeny ee g' . a, y y 2 
ti ee rs pe ao this_beautiful knife, as the “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. Ps 
0 2€ a < % y . . = . . - P 
‘oh ing to can deensade It has a pin on the How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Pre a 
epee > one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.0.) We will club t 
underside to fasten it. 


| — Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 
Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, St, Chic Ii, 
of the American Bee Journal. 


&@ Please alloy’ >bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 
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General vs. Special Knowledge. 
The tendency nowadays is toward specialism. 
Even in bee-keeping there are special lines, 
da man is likely to do his best when he 
contines himself within certain limits. But it 
sa serious mistake to think that one should 


} 


tuay 


up only what comes directly within his 
ine. It is not likely that any bee-keeper be- 
came very proficient in any one line without 
being pretty well informed in all other lines 
pertaining to bee-keeping. A good, all-around 
we-keeper makes the best basis for a good 
specialist. Dr. Milier’s ‘advice in another 
Inform yourself in advance, 
even upon subjects that you think may never 
have any interest for you. 


olumn is good. 


Study a// of your 
xt-book until it is familiar. Don’t omita 
knowledge of the Dzierzon theory. Lay a 
olid foundation, and then when the time 
omes that 


needed, 


knowledge upon any point is 
it will be ready. 
> 


Northern vs. Southern Queens.—A 
wordy discussion upon this subject occurs in 
the Southland Queen between 8. E. Miller and 
k.J. Atchley, which, if it proves nothing else, 

oves that men may have very different 

ews. What one claims for the North the 
claims for the South. Mr. Miller 
1iins that people of a temperate climate are 
superior to those of a 


tropical climate in 
trength, hardiness, industry, and otherwise, 
that where a Northern and a Southern 
meet on equal terms the Northern army 
ctorious. Mr. Atchley says late history 

s that it takes ten Northern men to con- 
one Southern man; 


that the men and 
en of the South, as a rule, are strong and 
st, capable of enduring great hardships, 
ess subject to disease than those of the 
that Southern queens lay more and 
mger, and the bees live longer, are more 
and gather more honey. 
— 


heeding Back —Editor 
he limited number who has made a 

if getting sections completed by feed- 

In the Bee-Keepers’ Review he 

me excellent hints. If the feeding is 
istas the flow from basswood is be 

£ to slack up, the work will go on 


hereas every day’s delay after that 


Hutchinson is 


make it necessary for the bees to 
ain in the brood-chamber. 


al 


Contract 


gstroth combs at the most. Three 





are better, but in that case there will bea 
weakened colony unless it is strengthened by 
adding to it cases of sections, bees and all, 
from other colonies. Add boiling water to 
the honey to be fed until it is thin as nectar. 
With 100 pounds of unfinished sections and 100 
pounds of extracted honey, Mr. Hutchinson 
gets 160 pounds of finished sections. 
further: 


He says 


Black bees do the best work; hybrids next; 
then comes the dark Italians. Light Italians 
do very poor work in feeding back. 

Sort over the sections, making two grades 
of them as regards their completion. Con- 
tract the brood-nests of the colonies that are 
to be employed. Set the cases of sections 
around, oneon a hive, but not on the hives 
containing the colonies that are to be em- 
ployed in feeding back. The bees will go up 
and occupy the sections. Now gather up the 
eases, bees and all, and put two cases on each 
hive. This is done to secure populous colo- 
nies, as they do the best work in feeding back. 
I have never had trouble from the bees quar- 
reling. Puta case of nearly finished sections 
next to the brood-nest, and those that are not 
so nearly finished on top, and then the feeder. 

Note the peculiarities of the different colo- 
nies. One will take down the feed and draw 
out the combs much better than will some of 
the others. Another colony will be a poor 
‘* feeder,’’ but will cap the honey much bet- 
ter than some other colonies will cap their 
honey. As the work progresses, and fewer 
colonies are needed, throw out those that do 
the poorest work. 

> 


A Putty-Knife as a Hive-Tool, to 
scrape propolis off the hives, pry frames apart 
with, and for scraping off burr-combs, is rec- 
ommended in the Progressive Bee-Keeper. 
‘*Somnambulist ’’ suggests that a small trowel 
with the edges sharpened is hard to beat. 

—_ 


Moving Bees for Fall Flow.—An in- 
teresting discusssion upon this topic at the 
Ontario convention is reported in the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal. Among the points brought 
out was one that even if no surplus is gained 
there may be pay for the trouble in the better 
supply of winter stores, and still further there 
may be a great advantage in the greater num- 
ber of young bees to go into winter quarters. 
It was urged that, although for spring and 
fall moving a large-sized entrance covered 
with wire-cloth may give suflicient ventila- 
tion, this will not do when moving tothe 
buckwheat fields in hot weather There 
should be a space of two inches over the 
brood-frames, with wire-cloth over Some 
preferred a hay-rack with a layer of hay with- 
out springs; others preferred heavy springs. 
A board platform may be used with common 
led over it. The tacks will 
sink into the platform and into the hive- 


carpet tacks sprin! 


bottoms, preventing the hives from sliding 
about. 


To prevent trouble with a nervous driver in 





case any hives should spring a leak, mosquito 
net may cover the entire load. On a close. 
warm day, if bees begin to stick their tongues 
up through the wire-cloth, they should be 
well sprinkled with water. The bees will 
suffer less if hauled at night. or if the start 
be made in the middle of the night. Frames 
should run crosswise on the wagon. Some 
hauled the bees home late in the fall, putting 
them immediately in the cellar without oppor- 
tunity for a flight, and found no bad results. 


> 


Alfalfa Honey, although always of good 
flavor, says Editor Root, varies in color, in 
some localities being light amber, and in 


others almost water-white 
> 


Measuring Bees’ Tongues.—lIt has 
more than once been suggested that it is no 
safe criterion to judge the value of a worker! 
bee by mere length of tongue alone, because 
there may be a difference in the energy of two 
bees having tongues of the same length. This 
difference can be measured by the difference 
in the amount of stores gathered by two colo 
nies. A.J. Wright, in Gleanings in Bee-Cul 
ture, proposes a more expeditious method of 
taking 
all the bees of acolony. He has constructed 


measuring this energy, and without 


an ingenious glossometer, which gives meas 
urements to the thousandth of an inch, and 
Says: 


‘The energy of the bees is clearly shown 
in their efforts to reach the candy. While 
some are easily discouraged, and give up 
without much effort, others will persevere 
and work and stretch their tongues to the 
utmost limit; and when the candy is clearly 
beyond their reach they seem loath to yield.” 


Mr. Wright is perhaps the first to suggest 
the advisability of measuring the capacity of 
the honey-sacs of different bees, in doing 
which only one bee must be taken at a time 
and allowed to fill its sac from a receptacle so 
small that the amount taken can be accurate] 
determined. While in general larger honey 
sacs go with longer tongues, two bees having 
tongues of the same length may have hone, 
sacs of different capacities. It is not hard to 
believe that a bee with a small honey-sa 


must make more journeys, hence consume 


more time, in storing a given amount. than 
one witha larger sac. He says that the liv 
ing bee, when reaching for nectar. 


trude its tongue further than the 


ean pro 
tongue ot 
the dead bee can be stretched without rup 
ture, and that the bees of a queen. if pure, 


differ but little from each other in tongue 
measure, capacity of the 


working energy. 


honey-sac, an 
Objection is made to using 


wire-cloth in a glossometer 


. 4s the apertures 
are by no means uniform in size or shape 
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Contributed Articles. 


Width of Top-Bars of Extracting-Frames, Etc. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


R. DADANT:—I would be very much obliged to hear from you as 

to what width of top-bars you would advise to use when only 9 

frames are used on a ten-frame hive? Then another question : 

Which do you consider the best way to have combs in extracting 
hives cleaned by the bees when they are not to be used again the 
same season? We have sometimes put such extracting hives back on 
the colonies, but frequently a good many bees remained in them, and 
again at other times they gathered the honey allright but did not take it 
down in the brood-chamber.—JacoB WAGNER. 

In replying to these questions, I will refer the reader to 
an article previously written by me on page 452, on the 
spacing of extracting-frames, and the number of them to 
be used in a super. 

The thickness and width of top-bars has influence, in 
only one particular, as far as I know, that is, it helps con- 
trol the amount of burr or brace combs built by the bees. 
With a light top-bar, of narrow width, the bees will often 
build a great number of brace-combs, joining one comb 
with the other and filling every available space with honey. 
This makes the handling of the combs more or less incon- 
venient. When the frames are made with a wide top-bar, 
leaving only a narrow bee-space between the combs, and 
especially when the top-baris also thick perpendicularly, 
there is much less brace-comb built. 


But, in extracting, the wide top-bars have the great 
inconvenience of being in the way of the uncapping-knife, 
until the combs are built out far enough to remedy this. 
Many of our friends prefer the ordinary narrow triangular 
top-bar for this very reason. In our own practice, we have 
used both the 1's tep-bar and the %, and we find very little 
difference in practical results. If the frames are kept as 
far apart asis necessary to secure thick combs, the bees 
will build brace-combs anyhow, even if we use wide and 
thick top-bars. But we do not find much inconvenience 
resulting from it, because we keep our bees sufficiently 
supplied with space to prevent them from building brace- 
combs. The latter are usually built when space is getting 
short in the super anc seem to be the finishing touch which 
the bees give to their supers. If we forestall their aim, by 
adding more combs or by extracting, no brace-combs will 
be built. So, in our estimation, the width and thickness of 
the top-bar of extracing-combs is not of any particular 
importance. 

CLEANING EXTRACTING-COMBS. 

Concerning the giving back of the extracted combs to 
the bees to be cleaned at the end of the season, I am 
decidedly in favor of the affirmative. The question was 
discussed at length last spring in the International Review 
of Bee-Culture, of Switzerland. My readers well know 
that, over there, they produce extracted honey almost 
exclusively, and many different methods are followed. 
There seems to be about an equal division on the matter of 
returning the combs to the hives. But the advantages of 
the method, in my mind, very greatly overbalance the dis- 
advantages. 

It is held by those who are in favor of not returning 
the combs tothe hives, that they are just as easily kept 
when sticky with honey ; that it saves a great deal of time, 
and quite a great deal of trouble, and that when the supers 
are given to the bees in the spring, they work in them much 
more readily if these combs are rendered attractive by the 
honey sticking to them. 

On the other hand, the combs which are left smeared 
with honey when put away for winter attract mice much 
more readily than if they have been thoroughly cleansed by 
the bees. Mice will make very little effort to enter a sur- 
plus case, if there is no smell but that of the wax; but if 
they can perceive the odor of honey they will take special 
pains to work their way in, for they are very fond of it. 
Whenever I have had combs damaged by the mice, I have 
almost invariably found them to be combs that contained 
honey, especially honey that was strong in flavor and odor. 


Another objection is, that when you put the supers on 
the hives, in spring, you run the risk of exciting the bees 
to rob, forit is very often before the opening of the erop 
that the supers are put on the hives. It is true, the same 





——. 
ee 


precaution might be taken in the spring to put the supers 
on the hives as is taken to return them to the bees in the 
fall, by doing it at the end of the day’s work, just before 


night, so that any excitement caused by the running honey 
will soon be quenched by the shadows of night. But it is 
much easier to do this after a day’s extracting when yoy 
have a force of four or five people on the spot, than to do it 


in the spring, when the apiarist is usually alone to do the 
work. 

There is also another objection to leaving all the combs 
daubed with honey for four or five months—it is the danger 
of causing a fermentation in this honey. We all know 
that honey has a strong tendency to the absorption of mois- 
ture—it then becomes watery, and ferments easily. When 
it is spread over a considerable area,asis the case after 
extracting, there is a very great danger of this fermenta- 
tion, and though the quantity is very insignificant, it pro 
duces numerous germs on the combs which are to contain 
the next crop, and it seems to me that there is but little 
doubt of the danger arising from this for the following 
harvest, especially if the honey was watery when gath- 
ered. 

Itis true that it takes a little more labor to put the 
supers back on the hive, when we know that they must be 
again taken off before winter, but it is thus with every pur- 
suit—we can have nothing without labor, and those who 
take the most pains are usually those who succeed best. 

2g Hamilton Co., Ill. 


Long-Tongsued Bees—A General Reioinder. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Y article on long-tongued bees, on page 293, seems to 
have stirred them up quite generally, if what has 
appeared in print on this subject since then givesa 

true indication in the matter. AndI have waited a little, 
till ‘‘ the storm had passed away,’’ so that I might send in 
a general reply to all, for I see that I did not make myself 
fully understood in my former article. Some seem to get 
the impression that I was accusing advertisers of making 
‘false statements’”’ regarding long-tongued bees, for the 
sake of gain. I did not intend soto do. What I did intend 
was this: 

Gleanings in Bee-Culture, through ‘‘ Stenog,’’ said, 
‘“‘The movement for longer tongues is simply to get the 
red clover crop of the North, which now is practically all 
wasted. The bees, no one claims, would be any better except 
on that account ;’”’ while in the same number of Gleanings 
were advertisements stating that long-tongued bees were 
better forall parts of the country, red clover or no red 
clover, or at least with no qualifications regarding the red 
clover matter. And as these statements were directly 
opposite, I wished to show that one or the other was, and 
must of necessity be, ‘‘ actually false.’’ If this showing or 
conclusion was wrong, or if I wrote in a manner tending to 
convey any other impression, I am sorry, and ask pardon. 
I certainly had no desire to do injustice to any. 

Next, to offer prizes, and so put things by editorials or 
otherwise, as to draw out only one side, without putting the 
other side on an equal footing, is what I call misleading, 


and especially so where this is done in the reading columns 
of a paper in a way tending to poiut toward some financial 
interest of the promoter. If so calling was wrong, or if | 
wrote in a manner giving a different impression, I regret it 
more than any one else. Not till the ‘‘fad’’ for long 


tongues had nearly ‘‘spent itself,’’ was there any call made 
for tongues to measure from colonies which had proved 
themselves inferior for honey-gathering. To have been 
fair this should have been done at the outset. 

Then, when a person writes from an opposing side, and 
a foot-note is used so as to turn what the opponent says 
that it may point toward the fad—this is what I call twist 
ing, and something our bee-papers of to-day should not 
stoopto doingit. Iflam ‘‘off the track ”’ here, I am sorr) 
I do not wish to look at things through a distdrted vision 

Again, in closing my article I said, ‘‘There are times 
when it is necessary that a ‘ halt should be called’ some 
one, and as no one had seen fit to do this, I felt it juty 
todo so.’’ Replying to this part, both Dr. Mill dE. 
R. Root point me to a certain editorial on pages - 0 ¥ 
April lst Gleanings, to show that a halt was th: illed, 
which I had made no mention of, and if I would r 
would have noticed it. Well, if I had considered edl- 
torial a calling of a halt I should have noticed 
me to quote from it, similarly to the way Dr. Mil! 
Root did: 
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‘The breeder who sells an untested mother of long-reach stock 
is her for just what she is...... Unfortunately, the buying of 
veens. even from the best of breeders, 1s something of a lottery; 
hut if one will pay enough, and get tested stock, he then has some 
reasonable assurance of getting what he orders. The A. I. Root Co. 


will. if desired, sell tested queens whose bees will have a tongue-reach 
of a certain specified length—the longer the reach, the higher the 
price, of course; and I have no doubt that other breeders will do the 
same, providing that they learn how to measure the bees’ tongues, or 
vet some one who knows how to doit for them. We will undertake 
to measure the tongues of any bees of our subscribers for ten cents 
per cage of one dozen bees.” 


It seems strange that Dr. Miller, or even E. R. Root 
(who wrote that editorial), can see anything but a semi- 
advertisement in it, especially as immediately on the eve 
of this editorial, advertisements of the A. I. Root Co. 
appeared quoting queens at $10, $15 and $25, according to 
guaranteed tongue-reach, and thus writing editorials which 
can be read either as the ‘‘calling of a halt’’ or as an 
advertisement, is what I called ‘‘ rubbish,’’ in my article. I 
do not like to see the reading colums of any paper thus 
prostituted, and so *‘ spoke right out in meeting” about 
the matter. If, in any of these matters, I was too caustic, 
or did not use becoming language, Iam sorry, for I do not 
wish unnecessarily to wound or offend. 

Then Dr. Miller and W. Z. Hutchinson call my atten- 
tion to the fact that they both ‘ called a halt,’’ the Doctor 
in ‘‘Stray Straws,’?’ and Mr. H. in the Review, which is 
right. But when they come to know that my article was 
written the first half of April, and that neither April 15th 
Gleanings nor the April Review reached this post-office till 
April 20, or later, it will be seen that I had seen neither of 
these at the time of writing my article. 

Mr. Root seems tothink that Iam ‘ way off ”’ in think- 
ing that any ‘‘fad’’ has been the means of wasting 
‘*thousands of dollars.’’ Has he forgotten, or has he never 
read in back volumes of Gleanings, how a top-bar made of 
7%; lumber and sawed only 4% inch thick was pushed ? and 
how folded-tin bars were, later on, placed between top and 
bottom bars, in the center, to keep it from sagging? And 
when thousands and millions of these frames were in use, 
because Gleanings pushed this thin, narrow top-bar, he 
wondered how bee-keepers ever tolerated such a nuisance (?) 
and told of the awful job it was to pry off upper stories and 
supers from them! Then Gleanings swung around to the 
other extreme and pushed a top-bar as much too thick (in 
my opinion) asthe other was too thin. And all this time 
Doolittle was using a top-bar one and one-sixteenth wide by 
five-sixteenths thick for the Gallup frame, and the same 
width by seven-sixteenths thick for the Langstroth, and I 
so use them to-day, and so advocate, and have advocated for 
the past 30 years, notwithstandihg Mr. Root’s thinking that 
Ihave changed my views on the subject. And would not 
the using of millions of such ‘tolerated nuisances,’’ and 
the changing over to a thicker nuisance (to say nothing of 
the vexation resulting from using such), cost upinto the 
thousands of dollars ? 

Again, Mr. Root seems to think that I have been the 
chief promoter of ‘‘ the rage for Golden Italians,”’ but not he, 
nor any one else, can find where I ever advertised them, by 
circular orin any bee-paper; and unlessIam greatly mis- 
taken (I have not time to look the matter up now), he can- 
not find a single word in print, coming from my pen, where 
I have even mentioned them during the past five years. I 
once gave what I considered their origin, and once set 
right some mistakes regarding them, but no one can truth- 
fully accuse me of ‘“‘pushing’’ them. If I had desired todo 
so, the editorial colums of the Progressive Bee-Keeper have 
been open to me during the last five years. 


I may be wrong, but it seems to me that there is a vast 
difference between a contributor or an advertiser ‘‘ having 
iis say’ in a paper, and the editor of the same paper, by 
foot-notes and editorials, pushing the same thing. With 
the former, there are other contributors and other adver- 
tisers to offset the first, but with the latter the editor stands 
supreme, and can, if he chooses, turn the current of 

10ught in the direction he wishes, without any one effectu- 
lly to gainsay in the matter. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that Iam not opposed to 
‘ong-tongued bees, long-winged bees, or bees having large 
nioney-sacs, etc., but Iam opposed to the pushing of any of 
these in a sort of one-sided way, without at the same time 
trying to draw out the truth in the matter by giving the 

ontrary side an equal chance. "Tis time enough to push 
‘hings after they are known to be right, and, to my mind, 
thing should never be pushed by the editor or publisher of 
4 paper until it is so known. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Continued from page 471.) 


No. 10.—Practical Lessons for Beginners in Bee- 
Culture. 


BY J. D. GEHRING. 


O drone-brood was found on any but the third and the 
N fifth frames. When Mr. Bond inquired why there was 
none on the frame between these two, nor on the 
frames on the outside of the brood-nest, I reminded him of 
what I had previously told him about giving a new swarma 
few frames without full sheets of foundation, for reasons 
also then stated. 
‘This frame to which you direct my special attention,”’ 
I explained, ‘‘ serves, better than any other in the hive 
could, as an illustration of the way my theory works, as 
applied to the drone question in bee-keeping. 


‘You see, here,’’ I continued, as I took the frame in my 
hand, ‘‘ how bees will sometimes take advantage of oppor- 
tunities in their efforts to outwit the intermeddler, and to 
carry out their intuitive perception of the fitness of things 
in their household management. HadI given them a frame 
containing a full sheet of comb foundation, in place of 
this with a starter only two inches in width, they couldn’t 
have made any drone-comb in it. They can not convert 
comb foundation into drone-comb—at any rate they have 
never been known to do it. 

‘‘Well, here is the explanation, Mr. Bond: When I 
hived that swarm I put only these two frames having start- 
ersin them into the hive—near the center. Four of the 
other ten had full sheets of foundation, and four were 
newly finished comb—not a drone-cell in any of them— 
taken from another hive, all nearly solid with ripe brood. 
So, you see, this colony had no chance fo build drone-comb 
on any of the frames except these two; and here they tried 
to make up for it by using nearly the whole space of the 
frames, below the starters, for that purpose.’’ 

‘* But I don’t understand,’’ remarked Mr. Bond, quizzi- 
cally, ‘‘why you allowed them to rear drones on these two 
frames when you could have prevented it, just as well as 
not. Didn’t you say that you didn’t want any drones 
here ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps I did say that,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and I confess 
that the whole matter has a queer look—must have to you. 
But the contradictions all disappear when I say: I forgot 
about those two frames, otherwise I would have exchanged 
them for drone-proof frames before the bees had time to 
build the drone-comb. It is true that I don’t want these 
drones ; neither do I want any more to hatch out in my 
apiary this summer. There are plenty on hand now to 
answer the only practical purpose that a sensible bee-keeper 
rears drones for. 

‘But, let me tell you, Mr. Bond, the regulating or 
controlling of the drone-business in an apiary of even 20 or 
30 colonies, is, I believe, the most difficult task a bee-keeper 
can put upon his business program. It demands eternal 
vigilance to make the problem a success. It’s a fight 
against nature, and therefore against many obstacles; 
some of them unknown until learned by experience, and 
nearly all of them hard to overcome. 

**One of the most serious of the obstacles has just 
been pointed out by intimation when I said I forgot about 
these two frames. If every bee-keeper who triesto climb 
to the top of the business had a good, reliable memory, 
instead of a first-class forgettery, that alone would go half 
way, at least, toward success in the matter of regulating 
the production of drones by the bees.”’ 

‘*But I don’t understand,’’ remarked Mr. Bond, ‘‘ why 
you should go to so much trouble to prevent drone-increase 
if, as you say, all the harm drones do is, that they eat 
honey and don’t work.”’ 

‘*Mr. Bond,’’ I replied, impressively, ‘‘it is honey I 
keep bees for. As far as drones are a help to me in getting 
the largest possible yield each year, I tolerate them, and 
don’t interfere with the bees in their efforts to produce 
them. But whenI know that my bees are rearing more 
drones than are needed forthe only legitimate purpese, I 
am disposed to interfere, because 1 know that the houvey 
eaten by useless drones is lost property. Besides, all the 
drones ina hive that are not really needed are a nuisance, 
because they are in the way of the workers during busy 
times.’’ 

‘** But,’’ queried Mr. Bond, mischievously, ‘‘if bees have 
intuitive sense—as you have been trying to convince me— 
how can you make out that they don’t know, intuitively, 
how many drones they really ought to have ?” 

‘*Mr. Bond,’’ I replied, ‘* bees have intuitive sense 
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enough to know that they can’t get along without drones ; Fn ro on hn nn ante 


but they don’t seem to have enough of it to guide them to 
the fact that more than enough is too many. However, 
let us get down to business, Mr. Bond. 


‘*T wish you to take a good look at this drone-comb and 
the brood in it, and compare it with the worker-brood just 
above it. You can easily see the difference in appearance, 
so that you will always know the one kind from the other. 
The principal distinction between them is, that the drone- 
comb projects out beyond the surface of the worker-comb. 
And that enables me, when I am destroying drone-brood, to 
slice off the heads of the matured but unhatched drones 
with my sharp, thin-bladed honey-knife, without injuring 
any of the worker-brood.”’ 

‘*That looks easy enough,’’ remarked Mr. Bond, after 
seeing me perform the operation. ‘‘ But, how do you get 
the beheaded drones out of the cells ?”’ 


‘IT don’t try to get them out. The bees can do that, so 
I simply replace the frames as they are, and close the hive. 
Before sunset you will find most of those headless corpses 
out in front of the hive. How they manage to drag them 
out of the cells I don’t know, never having watched them 
at the work. 

‘* But here is another thing that I want you to look at, 
Mr. Bond,’’ I said, holding the frame in my hand up before 
him and pointing to three queen-cells on one side of the 
comb. You told me yesterday that you had never seena 
queen-cell. Hereafter you will always know one when you 
see it.”’ 

**So those queer-looking things are queen-cells,’’ said 
Mr. Bond, meditatively. ‘‘ Well, I declare! I never thought 
they were anywhere near so large—nearly the size of a 
small sewing-thimble, and full of little holes on the outside, 
too. Does the old queen build those cells ?”’ 


‘The question took me by surprise, coming asit did 
from a man past middle age, and in dead earnest, too. 
But I repressed a strong inclination to smile, and told him 
the truth about the matter: 

‘*No,’’ I said, ‘‘ the old queen has nothing whatever to 
do with it, except to lay the eggs from which the young 
queens develop. The worker-bees build the queen-cells, 
and when they are completed they fill them with bee-food, 
or royal jelly, as bee-keepers usually callit. The cells are 
then sealed up at the small end and the queen-larva lives 
on that jelly and grows until it is able to eat or gnaw 
itself free, and soon after crawls out to begin her career as 
a queen.”’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that a queen grows from the 
same kind of an egg that a drone or a worker comes 
from ?’’ asked Mr. Bond, somewhat excitedly. 

** Yes, and no, Mr. Bond,’’I replied. ‘‘A queen is reared 
from the same kind of an egg that produces a worker under 
ordinary treatment—that is, when reared in an ordinary 
brood-cell. Both are female eggs, but the workers are 
undeveloped female bees. But the drones are reared from 
male eggs. A fertilized queen can lay both kinds; and 
either kind at will.”’ 

‘** How do you mean that ?’’ queried Mr. Bond. 

‘By that d mean that a laying queen can lay either 
female or male eggs, as she pleases. When she inserts the 
small end of her body into a worker-cell she usually depos- 
its a worker-egg ; and when she deposits an egg in a drone- 
cell it is seldom a female egg. That’s the whole story, Mr. 
Bond; but it’s a long way from being an explanation of 
the mystery, or, if you prefer, the philosophy, of the fact. 


Mr. Bond looked very serious as he remarked, ‘I 
didn’t think those things were possible. I begin to see 
that I know as little about bees as Ido about bee-keeping. 
I see now, that to be really successful with a hundred colo- 
nies I must first learn how to manage one colony, up-to- 
date, as the saying goes. 

**But tell me, please,’’ queried Mr. Bond, ‘‘ what are 
you going to do with those queen-cells ?”’ 


‘‘Ilam going to put the frame they are on back in its 
place in the hive,’’ I replied. ‘‘One of the young queens is 
beginning to gnaw the cap off her cell, you see ’’—showing 
him the cell, on the small end of which a slight movement 
was discernible—‘‘and she will be making an inspection 
tour of the hive before to-morrow noon, I think. She will 
have to be watched or she’ll destroy the other two young 
queens in their cells.”’ 

(To be continued.) 








The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 








Questions and Answers, 





CONDUCTED BY 


DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpDITorR.]| 








Advice to Beginners. 

If you want to be in the front rank as a bee-keeper, you 
will do well to inform yourself upon all phases of bee-keep- 
ing. Some of you make the mistake of thinking, * Oh, that 
subject, or the other subject connected with bee-keeping, 
may be well enough for those particularly interested in that 
direction, but it doesn’t come in my line, and I'll not waste 
reading it.”’ And so you miss reading some of the very 
things you most need. 

‘* How do I know you don’t read everything ?’’ I'll tell 
you howI know. Nearly every week—well, say once in 
two weeks—I get a question from some one when that 
question was answered not two months before. This sum- 
mer the question that has come oftener than any other is 
the one referring to swarms absconding after being hived; 
and many has been the swarm lost because the loser didn’t 
think he needed to know anything about absconding 
swarms until he had one of his own abscond. 


Now, I don’t want to choke you off from asking ques- 
tions in the least ; some of you don’t do as much of it as 
you ought; but I want to suggest that you would be the 
gainers if you would read up in advance what is written for 
others. 

Not so very long ago it was said to me, ‘‘I suppose you 
don’t read a large portion of what you find in the American 
Bee Journal.’’ That supposition could not have been wider 
of the mark. Except what was written by myself, I dare 
not omit the reading of any word. The short letter 
from some beginner may have no word of information to 
pay for the trouble of reading it, and then again one time 
out of a hundred it may; andI don’t know which one out 
of the hundred may give some hint of value; so the only 
safe plan is to read the whole hundred. C. C. MILLER. 


—— oo 


Swarms Absconding from the Hives. 


Can you give any information about bees leaving the 
hive after hiving them? I have lost about half the swarms 
this year in that way. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—The absconding of swarms this year seems 
to be unusual. Doubtless it ison account of the unusual 
heat. Do all you can to keep your swarms cool by shading 
and plenty of ventilation. Raise the hive on blocks, and 
for a few days let the hive-cover be partly off. 


= 


Painting Barrels for Hoiding Honey. 


Will it do any good to paint alcohol barrels that | 
intend to use for holding extracted honey ? 
MINNESOTA. 
ANSWER.—I don’t know. I doubt if it will pay, and 
will be glad to be corrected if Iam wrong. 


—____.-2- = ——————- 


She Has Troubles of Her Own. 


I winter my bees in a shed, long and narrow with 4 
door in the west end. I pack them in as warm as poss:Dle, 
and open the door on pleasant days. Last winter I put i" 
10 colonies, part Italians and part blacks. I gave the ‘tal 
ians the warmest places, and near the door where as 
almost to the coldI placed a strong black colony. |.45t 
spring, on taking them out, the colonies near the door were 
just overflowing with bees, both blacks and Italians, w"'' 
some of the other colonies seemed to have scarcely 2&c> 
enough to keep them warm. One Italian colony, “p< 
cially, had a queen and a mere handful of bees. As - 
the weather was favorable I divided the large © °"): 
intending to give the queenless half to the small ian 
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colony, but before I could do it the Italians were all dead. 
| immediately sent South and got two queens, thinking that, 
.s 1 had the colony divided, and there were sucha lot of 
ees, it would be a good time to Italianize them. I success- 
fully introduced both queens, but those two colonies have 
ust dwindled down to nothing. Yellow bees would hatch 
out and I would find them crawling around outside of the 
hives. One queen turned up missing. The other deserted 
her hive with a handful of bees. Now, where did I make 
a mistake ? and will those combs do to give to other colo- 
nies? Do bees make a practice of going into different 
hives in winter ? ILLINOIs. 
ANSWER.—To be entirely candid, I don’t know enough 
to say just what mistake you made, or whether indeed you 
made any. Possibly a fuller knowledge of particulars 
might help in the diagnosis; possibly not. It is quite 
likely that the season had something to do with it, espe- 
cially if you operated somewhat early, for the spring was 
unusually bad. It happens only too frequently that bees 
desert their hive and enter another, especially in a bad 
spring when thereis more or less spring dwindling. It 
will be all right to give the combs to other colonies. 





Swarming—Wintering Bees. 


1. I started last spring with three colonies of bees, one 
of which has sent off two nice swarms, another cast one, 
and the bees issued from the third hive, and returned to the 
hive withont clustering. In how many days thereafter may 
I expect them to issue again ? ; 

2. I have a room in the southeast corner of my house, 
with one window on the east side, and a door opening into 
a small, warm hall. Would it make a suitable place in 
which to winter my bees? If so, ought the window to be 
darkened entirely, and should a curtain or blanket be hung 
at the door, as it does not fit very tight ? There is no way 
of warming the room, except by opening the door into the 
hall, but nothing ever freezes in it unlessin the very cold- 
est weather. NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. Hard to tell. It depends altogether on 
conditions. If the old queen was in the hive, they may 
come out the next day or so, or they may not issue again 
tilla young queen is matured eight or ten days later. It is 
possible that the old queen was gone, and the swarm issued 
with a young queen, returning because the young queen 
could not fly, or for some other reason; in which case they 
may come out any time within two or more days, when 
another young queen is matured. It is also possible that a 
young queen was present and that the swarm was merely 
something like an escort for the young queen when she 
took her wedding-trip, and no further swarming will take 
place. So the full answer is that there may be no further 


issue, and that there may be one on any one of the follow- 
ing sixteen days. 


Building Up Colonies for Winter—Buying Bees. 


1. [have an apiary of six colonies. I purchased three 
large swarms two weeks ago, for $3.00, and hived them in 
Hubbard hives, andI think they have stored 50 pounds of 
honey each. I have three others that are not doing so 
well; they are weak in numbers. How can I build them up 
for winter? I take the American Bee Journal and think it 
is a great help; I also have Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ 
‘uide.”” Tam very new in the business, and need all the 
help I can get. 

2. [can purchase colonies of black bees at $1.00 each, or 

n purchase this year’s swarms in good, standard hives at 
each. Which would be better to purchase, the early 
warms at $3.00, or wait till next season and get them at 
0? I want to go into the business heavy next season. 

VIRGINIA. 

ANSWERS.—So many things are to be taken into 
unt, that it would almost take a book to tell all the 
‘erent things itis possible might be done in order that 
r weak colonies have the very best chance to build up 
‘ong for winter. As the most valuable piece of advice in 
case, I should say the very first thing is to study care- 

‘y your text-book. Then you will be competent to judge 

lat 1s the best thing to do much better than one who has 
opportunity to see the bees. It is quite possible that 
‘thing need be done but to let the bees alone; and that 
‘hey will of themselves build up‘strong for winter. See 





that each hasa good laying queen. If you find four to six 
of the brood-combs mostly filled with worker-comb, it is 
likely no interference is needed. If you find everything 
not all right in this respect, it may be that something is 
wrong with the queen, and that she should be replaced. — 

2. If I understand you rightly, you can get colonies in 
hives now for $3.00, and next year you can get the swarms 
when they issue, without any hives, for $1.00 each. It is 
hard tq tell which would be best. Possibly a compromise 
might be a good thing, getting half the number now, and 
filling out the quota with next year’s swarms. 


Pays to Get Fresh Blood—Bee Veils and Gloves. 


1. Ihave a few swarms of bees, the most of which I 
gave Italian queens, which I purchased from an Iowa 
breeder last year, because it was not far to mail them, and 
I am well pleased with them, they having built up very 
strong colonies of good workers. I intend to buy some 
more queens this year, and the question is, Shall I buy 
from the same place, or from somewhere else, so as to get 
new blood in my apiary ? What would be your advice ? 

2. Ihave a veil I made myself that I like the best of 
any I have seen. I first take a straw hat with medium rim, 
then I get a piece of common window-screen about eight 
inches wide and long enough to go around the rim of the 
hat, and sew the ends together; then sew a piece of cloth 
over the top a little loose, so the crown of the hat will set 
up in the cloth; then sewa piece of mosquito net or cheese- 
cloth on the bottom about 14 inches wide; slip the hat 
inside, and put it on and button the coat or vest over the 
bottom, and itis bee-proof, and will not blow against the 
face nor tear easily. I find I can see better through it than 
almost anything else. For gloves I take a pair of soft, 
cheap leather gloves, and sew on some long wrists made of 
thick cloth that will come nearly to the elbows. With this 
and my bicycle guards on my pants’ legs, I can handle bees 
with as little fear as if they were chickens. 

MINNESOTA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Other things being equal, there will be 
some advantage in getting in fresh blood. 

2. If you make much use of a veil you may injure your 
eyesight by looking through wire-cloth. If I remember 
correctly, one of the veterans had a very bad time with his 
eyes years ago in that very way. It is better to have a veil 
that does not require either coat or vest, for bee-keeping is 
too hot work a good part of the time to wear either. 
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MR. FRIEDEMANN GREINER. 


On the first page of this number appears the portrait of 
Friedemann Greiner, one of the American Bee Journal’s 
best contributors. 

His love for insects and insect life manifested itself 
early in his younger days. As a boy of six or seven he 
well remembers spending hours and hours at the old bee- 
shed of his grandpa’s, watching the bees go in and out of 
the straw-skeps ; and what pleasure it afforded him! The 
school-lessons, and he regrets to say hours, were clean for- 
gotten manya time. Too often did he have to hear the 
chiding words from the teacher when his home study had 
been neglected: ‘‘ Well, Greiner had to take his grand- 
father’s bees out to pasture; couldn’t attend to his study.’’ 

Mr. Greiner was not all concentrated in bees, but other 
insects shared likewise. His collections of butterflies, bugs 
and beetles aroused the envy of his schoolmates. Many 
days did he spend in the search of rare caterpillars, which, 
when captured, were fed daily with such food—leaves, 
plants, etc.—as comprised their accustomed food. When 
finally the caterpillar had gotten its growth, spun its 
cocoon, it was with much anxiety that the forthcoming of 
the butterfly or moth was awaited. When this happy 


moment did come, the specimen was treated to ether, thus 
killed, and then prepared for the collection. He always 
knew where to find rare specimens of water-beetles, etc. 
When his grandfather died, the bees went into other 
hands, and for years not much thought was given them. 
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But soon after he arrived on the shores of America, at the 
age of 20 years, his interest in the little busy worker was 
rekindled, and developed into a disease known otherwise as 
** bee-fever.’’ 

With great enthusiasm he took up the bee-business as 
his life occupation. Not being sufficiently conversant with 
the English language, the German bee-literature was 
studied first. Standard works and bee-keeping periodicals 
were read through. Bee-keeping was gone into with great 
anticipations and enthusiasm. Finally, the study of the 
American bee-literature was taken up, and, by reading the 
leading bee-papers regularly, he tried to keep up with the 
procession. 

Two hundred colonies are the most he has owned at 
one time, keeping them in several apiaries. Two years 
were also spent in Virginia in search of a more favorable 
location for bees. He finally decided to stay in New York, 
where he owns a small farm devoted principally to fruit- 
growing. 

Mr. Greiner’s anticipations to become rich through bee- 
keeping, did not materialize, but, loving them, he sticks to 
them, always having some experiment going, sometimes 
being on a wild-goose chase, sometimes after realities, but 
the pleasures he secures, he says, are many times greater 
than the profits. 





* The Afterthousht. * 


The ‘Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 








BEE-KEEPERS’ EXCHANGES. 


Sometimes an argument is a sword which cuts both ways 
when the one who uses it thinks it cuts only one way. Mr. C. 
A. Hatch, in arguing for exchanges, says it is only when the 
soldier ceases to be an individual that the army becomes a 
power. That sounds conclusive—perhaps is conclusive—but 
those of us who value our individuality too much to give it up 
might quibble a little thus: The British soldier is more an 
individual than the Russian soldier; the American soldier is 
more an individual than the British soldier; and the Boer sol- 
dier is more an individual than the American. We do not 
consider the above succession a diminuendo, but the opposite. 
And is it not true that the individuality of the Boer is the 
very thing that makes him terrible? Nowif the Russian and 
German armies overdo the business of taking away individual 
initiative, may it not happen that our bee-keepers’ exchange 
will do the same thing ? 

REPUTATION AS A HUMORIST. 


I shall get a reputation as a humorist if the proof-reader 
keeps on helpipg me. On page 473, in the place of ‘* 80U 
years’ during which the family was to abstain from honey 
read—something else—probably simply for years. Also in- 
— of punctured with dead flies read punctuated with dead 
flies. 

SWEET CLOVER. 


The Wisconsin Farmers’ reply about sweet clover, on page 
397, seems to me to be, in the main, a calm and reasonable 
article. Being brief it did not detail the good points as we 
might have done. I fear that rejoinders like Mr. Abbott's are 
too well calculated to make the great, big outside world of 
mankind think that we are asmall group of cranks—cranks 
incapable of recognizing beans, when the ligature of the bag 
has been duly loosened before our eyes. Many years ago | 
introduced sweet cloverinto our garden. For most of the 
time it did practically no harm—that is to say, made me little 
if any more work than the other plants would, which, in the 
absence of the sweet clover, would have been claiming the 
same space. Quite recently it has made itself a sad nuisance 
in the ground occupied by asparagus and winter onions and 
strawberries. ‘Too tough to hoe out, or chisel out, too strong 
to pull, and with multiplying powers like the potato bug’s. 
This power gradually to fit itself into new situations is a 
dangerous one. In my early enthusiasm for sweet clover I 
sowed some by the roadside (not beyond my father’s estate, 
however) and to the best of my knowledge not one plant from 
that sowing ever came to bloom. But after say a dozen years 
it began of itself to travel out from the garden along the 
road, and is now abundant for quite a distance. 





DR. MILLER AND HIS 7O YEARS, 


And so our beloved Dr. Miller, senior member oj 
is seventy years old. The burden of declining yea: 
poorly got rid of by pretty speeches, but we will hope : 
‘labor and sorrow ” of which Moses speaks so path 
may be specially lightened in his case by that Power w} 
overshadows and holds all our lives. It turned o 
Moses’ own case. Moses probably wrote that psalm w 
was a little past seventy, expecting the next ten year 
weary ones, with death somewhere near. It turned out tha: 
he didn’t begin to live on a grand scale until he was eighty. 
and that he finally died at a hundred and twenty without his 
eyes being dim. Courage and cheer, O comrade! When op 
earth heaven shall be open, and the servants of God ascend 
and descend upon the Son of Man, you and I shall! come from 
one of the planets of Alpha Centauri, where we have been te)- 
ing good news (and introducing bees ?), and our eyes shal! not 
be dim, and our hands shall not tremble. Pages 401 and 
402. 

BREEDING BEES. 


It looks possible, dear ‘‘ boss,” that a cross between poor- 
looking hybrids and five-banders might? result in three-banded 
bees—to the confusion of the purity rule. Let’s not be too 
sure of it, however, till some reliable observer has seen it. 
From what we know of crossing, and its relations to sporting, 
we would be much more likely to get a colony of all stripes 
and colors from five bands to none—no evenness in anything. 
Page 4038. 

HOW TO ‘‘ SPOT” DRONE-COMBS, 


Red spot painted on the bar right over a patch of drone- 
comb. Thanks, Mr. Doolittle. Those who wish to do th 
utmost in the line of controlling drones will do well to take 
heed. Page 408. 
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* The Home Circle. * 





* 





rr 
Gonducted by Prof. fi. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 


» 


RECREATION. 
If the various home circles could now (July 17), look 
upon me and mine at this delightful vacation time, no one would 
wonder at my theme which I bring into the homes to-day. Where 
are we? Away up among the Sierra Madre mountains. Whil 
we read daily of the terrible heat in all the Eastern cities. | 
am writing this early morning with my heavy winter overcoat 
about me, and half wishing it were warmer. While our 
friends of Kansas are mourning because the rain comes not 
our tentis pitched close by a rapid mountain stream, whose 
waters, fed by the snows hard by, are as cold as they are pure 
and refreshing. As we lie in our beds, the rippling waters, 
as they dance over the rocks, sing to us all the night long. 
This swift-running mountain stream divides just above wher 
we have fixed our vacation sojourn, so that they hem us in, 
and we are really on an island. The little valley in which our 
rest-days are flying so rapidly by, that we sigh that the end 
will come so soon, are so heavily wooded that both shade and 
seclusion are ever awaiting those who wish to enjoy them 
The great mountains, which shut us in on all sides, are also 
heavily wooded, and we rejoice constantly in the soft, gree! 
landscape which holds us in its embrace. 

Northwest of us is ‘‘Old Baldy,” which reaches nea! 
11,000 feet skyward. Its snowy summit is only sixtee! 
away, and tomorrow our party of eighteen are to - 
heights. It is a cool, delightful, restful place. 

I think I have before counted our Southern Caliiornia 
blessings in these home papers. ‘The marvelous scene! ry- 
where; high mountains, grand as beautiful; lovely 
verdant with alfalfa fields, and resplendent with be 
kept orchards ; incomparable climate, which knows b 
no sunstroke, but which hands forth warmth and 
every week the year through; delicious water that : 
and sparkling right from the mountain rocks. 
germs, or other taint from water, ever come to 
Southern California homes, it will speak of gross 
carelessness in the homes that are shadowed ; mo: 
fruits, our party right from our own orchards ab 
bring for our refreshing—oranges, lemons, pomo 
apricots, apples, peaches, and I might have added 
ries, blackberries, raspberries and nectarines. Av 
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sweet and delicious-that they nearly melt in the mouth ; 

as I usually say, best of all, a grand, true, splendid citi- 
ship. Doubtless God might have made a better people 
‘ny sojourns in our beloved sunkissed California, but doubt- 
: God never did. 

This usually completes my summary, but I desire to add 
ther. Almost all our Southern California homes are so 
se by sea and mountain that either are within a day’s 
irney by horse, or a few hours by cars. Thus if heat does 
me, we can flee its presence, and bathe in the clear, pure 
lightful mountain air, or the warm, refreshing water of the 
er restless Pacific. This is no mean advantage. How 
iny hundreds of homes and hearts have been recently sad- 

ened in the East, as drouth,hurried on by the crushing heat, 

is snatched the loved ones, forever away. Here such crises 

‘ver come to menace, for at the seashore, or in the moun- 
tains, we are safe—always safe—from their evil work. I 

irdly know which I enjoy most, the wondrous air of the 
iountains, or the luring breeze and bracing waters of the 

ean. When here, I think the mountains hold forth superior 
harm: when there, the sea seems to offer most that enamors, 
and invigorates. Either is delightsome, and we rejoice with 
fervent thanksgiving that we can taste so easily and often of 
Ot. 
Do we in all our home circles think enough of recreation ? 
\We are a very earnest people. Sointense are we in our busi- 
ness that I fear we often lose sight of the good that may come 
from the picnic, the camping out, the mountain sojourn, or 
the weeks by the seashore. We are so fashioned, that the 
wheels of our human machinery run more smoothly, and will 
of a surety run longer, if we trend them ever and anon in 
different grooves. Just as the stomach wakes .to greater 
strength and added energy when given a variety to work 
upon, so the whole body craves new scenery, new activities, 
a halt in the everyday round ; anda push into work or play 
that recreates, because new and fresh. 

Let us all, in every home circle, plan as best we may to 
find time to break from the usual routine of work and duty, 
und in some forest, or by some lakeside, alone, or better, with 
other families, seek out a different life, and thus make the 
young younger, and carry youth into old age. And more than 
this, we will find that we will come back to the usual duties 
with so much of added strength and vigor that oftentimes we 
shall soon more than make up for the days of absence, as we 
will easily do more and better work. 

In planning our outing, let us not only arrange for pleas- 
ant friends, and wholesome fellowship, but plan for games, 
music, and reading. Last night we met with many other 
campers, and had a splendid concert. A piano had in some 
way reached this retreat, and we did sing with genuine spirit. 





I heard more than one say as we said our adieus, ‘‘It has been 
the pleasantest time since we came.” For the children, Cap- 
tain January, Dear Daughter Dorothy, and John Halifax Gen- 
tleman, will be a valuable part of the company. Fishlines, 
croquet balls, and hammocks galore, should not be forgotten. 
Let us all remember about Jack and the all work and no play, 
and endeavor to make the too just criticism of our English 
friends—that we think too little of rest, recreation and a good 


time—less true. 
THOUGHTFULNESS. 

There are few things that will reveal character like a few 
weeks’ camping. We soon find that some of our party are so 
thoughtful, so helpful, that we could not have spared them. 
They are always just where needed; they are ever planning, 
and successfully, to make all more happy. They are so handy 
in fashioning the conveniences about the camp, so fertile in 
preparing meals, so handy in keeping all neat and tidy, that 
they really are like ‘‘a thing of beauty.” Were l a young 
man or woman, and in pursuit of information regarding the 
character and temperament of some special person of the 
opposite sex, I should arrange to be for a month in a camping 
party with them. 





‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


—_—— DOO 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 


other matters. 
oe 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. ‘The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription @ y png advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 








books, etc. 


shown herewith. 





Combined Desk and Book-Gase 
Size, 66-in. high, 36 in. wide, 
19 in. deep. 
Price, $13.75. 


© Br. he Lee, nthe, eran, ler ltr. ln.in linn, lr. lhe. llr .tlin. 


The low prices quoted are f.o.b. Chicago. Send 
for free catalog. Address, 


The Royal Star Gombination 3% 
Gameé-Board G0., 
773 to 779 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


[The above firm is entirely reliable.—Ep1rTor. | 
&@ Please mention the Bee Journal 





DESKS FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES! 


HESE DESKS are made of quarter-sawed oak, first-class finish, well put 
together, and will please every purchaser. 
home, as well as being a useful necessity. 

for father, mother or sister. 


The Combination Desk 
oe ce and Book-Case 


is just the thing for a farmer or business man of 
any kind, to keep his private papers in, and for his 
The drawers have locks, and there are 
a number of pigeon-holes inside each of the desks 


They are an ornament to any 
Would make a FINE GIFT 
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Ladies’ Desk. 


Size, 40 in. high, 25 in. wide, 15% 


in. deep, 
Price, $2.85. 
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To Our Shippers: 


ness. On the 10th day of July, 1901, Hon. David McAdam, Justice of the ce 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, after a full argument upon the & 


merits, issued a peremptory injunction, of which the following is an € 


® 
= 
» 
= 
RS 
ua 
aD) g 
. , ‘ (>) 
~ We were obliged to notify you a few weeks ago that one Joseph M. € 
») McCaul had leased our old quarters at Nos. 120-122 West Broadway, New & 
ta . ° J 
York City, and had there started up business under the name ‘‘ HILDRETH, & 
i] . . . . s 
McCaul Co.,’’ and had distributed a multitude of circulars so worded as to @ 
8) create the impression that his business was a successor to or a branch of @ 
the business of Hildreth & Segelken. @ 
Ke 
For the protection of our shippers and ourselves, we at once instruc- : 
S ted our attorney to commence action to enjoin the said McCaul from using ¥ 
> , ' : & 
n the name HILDRETH in any manner whatsoever in connection with his busi- 
2 
» 


= 
extract : & 
a 
»$) ‘‘And it appearing that the plaintiffs have for a long time been and now are carrying on busi- & 
= ness under the style of * Hildreth & Segelken,’and that thedefendant has recently opened a business : 
»8) at 120-122 West Broadway, in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, and is carrying on the Cr 
2 same under the style of ‘ Hildreth, McCaul Co.,’ and that such act is in violation of the plaintiffs’ D 
»§) rights, and that the commission or continuance thereof, during the pendency of this action will pro- & 
_ duce irreparable injury to the plaintiffs ; it is - 
tkithe 
a ~ ORDERED that the defendant (Joseph M. McCaul) and each of his agents, servants and em- € 
+) ployees and all other persons acting under his authority and direction be, and he and they are here- & 
= - by restrained and enjoined from showing, displaying or otherwise using during the pendency of this - 
» action in or upon any papers, devices, sign or signs, or otherwise, in the business conducted by the & 
the defendant at No. 120-122 West Broadway, in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, or : 
x) elsewhere the name of ‘‘ Hildreth’ separately or conjunctively with any other name, designation or & 
2 des¢ription.”’ a 
: Outside of our desire in our own interests to protect the name which ZX 
»> *14 js . . Kee 
; we have built by years of satisfactory dealings with our customers, we p 
-p>> ° ;* ° ‘ Keres 
> hastened to procure this injunction as soon as possible, to prevent our - 
<>) shippers from being misled into sending their goods to one who would & 
make an attempt to gain their trade by such a trick and device. sy 
= si z 
7? - ° ° . VP) 
~S With thanks for the many expressions of good-will we have received © 
= : . . . a 
+) from our shippers concerning this attempt to trade under our name, we €+ 
~ < ns “" *A > y y = ~ 
nS) are, Sincerely yours, Or 
. ~ 
2 H ETH & SEGELKE 4 
: ILDRETH KEN, 
i 265-267 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. nM 
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A Fine Honey-Flo 


Ww. 


ees were just able to make a living up 


ne 28: since then we hay 
»w from basswood and st 


e had a fine 
imac. I will 


x4) sections from this flow, and at this 


one-half has been s 


old right at 


L. B. McDANIEL. 


« Co., Ohio, July 22. 





Bees Carrying Eggs Down. 


this anyting new? Two 
a colony of my _ bees, 
{in the 
selves a queen, so, as they 


weeks ago I 
which had 


spring.-had failed to provide 


had a super 


experimented by cutting a comb about 
ire inch containing eggs from another 


and grafting it in one of 
jueenless colony’s hive. 
| looked at the job, and tl 
To-day 
and found a 


ready to hatch. 
or eggs) down, isn’t it ? 





July 13. R. V. 


the sections 
Three days 
1e eggs were 


I looked among the brood- 
little patch of sealed 
od about an inch square, and a queen-cell 
Clear case of carrying 


Goss. 


Best Honey-Year—Swarming. 


his 


deel 


whet 


wo 


yar 
pat 


is the best honey-year 
hern New York for three yea 
white 
almost 


clover and basswood. 
impossible to stop swarming; 


we have had in 


rs. There is 
It has 


I returned them, the second night, they 
{come out again, so I lift up the back 


fthe hive and run them i 


n that way, 


they almost always stay. I have not had 


come out when put t 


nner, J. 
, July 11. 


Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
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Very Dry in Indian Territory. 


rhe bees here in Cherokee Nation are doing 


swal 


ar tl 


t 


half th 
14 


never 


1 
Ale 


ed the 
If cotton-bloom has any 


gon account of dry weat 
olonies, spring count, 
bees loaf and cover the hi 
hives an inch from 


tto be 
ning has made them very 
is season we have had noth 


hot 
no 


iit burns or bakes on the 


her. Out of 


I got 4 swarms. 


ves. I have 
the bottom- 
honey there 


great quantities of surplus, as no 


strong. So 
ing for them 


gather. If the cotton provesa failure, not 
e bees will have enough to winter on. 
winds are burning everything up. 


trees; corn 


id grass look as if a heavy frost had struck 


The leaves on the trees are falling 


n October. 


are dry. The Indians are 
urning great bonfires 
the rivers, for rain. 

n country there is almost a 
and unless it rains in 

and grass will burn up. 

R. N. 

e Nation, Ind. Ter., Ju 





A Report from Ariz 


135 we read what Edit 


The oldest people living 
knew the rivers and streams so low, and 
“ conjuring ”’ 
and all the big 
All over the 


total failure 
a very short 


CRAFTON. 
ly 13. 


ona. 


or Root says 


heat of Arizona, which probably is 


it I deaire to call atte 
here is just 30 degrees 
of the heat between a 
osphere. At Chicago, 
most of the Northe 
)a thermometer witha 
vister about the same, 
) 30 degrees. I am now 


ntion to the 
difference in 
damp and a 
my former 
rn States, if 
damp cloth 
but here it 
making but- 


‘eping the milk in a cupboard out- 


hatank on top filled 


with water. 


ps down on burlap on all sides; the 


g through the damp ¢ 


erature. 
e been running the ex 


loth lowers 


tractor con- 





cows pay. use Sharples Cream Se; 
ess Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. 
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. Chester,Pa. 








DO YOU WANT A HIGH GRADE OF 


Italian Bees and Queens ? 


2-frame Nucleus with Untested Queen, $2.09, 
purchaser paying express charges. 
Naperville, I1l., May 28, 1901. 
DEAR S1r:—Bees arrived in ood condition. 
Transferred them to hive and gave them honey. 
Have reinforced them with hatching brood. 
Are working when not too cold. Have — 
color, and are satisfactory. D. B. GIVLER 
I like your way of packing bees to express. 
BR. K . MerepiTA, Batavia, Il. 


Months. July and August. 


Number of Queens. . 1 6 12 
GOLDE N Qu E ENS. 
Untested. se $.75 $4.00 §$ 7.00 
0) ee cco ae 6.50 10.00 
Select Tested............ 2.00 9,00 16 00 
Breeders . et . 5.00 
HONE Y QurEED NS. 
Untested. Serre | $4.00 $ 7.00 
Tested . ere can eeenen ae 6.50 10.00 
Select Tested. ciceats 1.50 7.00 12.00 


Safe arrival guarantest. Descriptive price- 
list free. D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 


28Atf Please meution the Bee Journal. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and sa Ty tree on application. 





BEESWAX WANT 
GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
AITALIAN KR. 


BEES, QUEENS, 
..AND BELGIAN HARES... 


E have some choice 
stock FOR SALE at 
these prices until 
the close of the season: 





One Untested Queen. $ .60 
One Tested Queen .... .80 
One select Tested Queen 1.00 
One Breeder..... soon 
One Comb Nucleus, 

(no Oueen 1.00 


One Pair Belgian Hares. 3.00 


Write for Catalog. 
J. L. STRONG, Clarinda, Page Co., lowa. 


32Alt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


QUEENS 


Now ready to supply by returned mail. _ STOCK 
which can not be EXCELLED 
Bred under the SUPERSEDING CONDITION of 
the colony. 

GOLDEN ITALIANS, the GREAT HONEY- 
GATHERERS. They have no SUPERIOR 
and few equal. 75c-each; 6 for $4.00. 

RED CLOVER QUEENS, the LONG-TONGUED 
ITALIANS, which left all RECORDS 
behind in GATHERING HONEY, $l each; 6 
for $5. SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 

Cc. H. W.WEBER, Successor to Cuas. F. Mutn, 
2146 & 2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 

Headquarters for "Root’s Goods 
Bee-Supplies. at Root’s Prices. 
Catalog free; send for same. 











IT’S NO TROUBLE 


for us to tellwhy PAGE Fences outlast others, nor 
why they stay up and don’tsag. Ask us. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





tinually while the thermometer has been reg 
istering from 104 to 114 degrees for the past 
three weeks. The frames must be wired to 
extract when over 110 degrees. 

The mesquite was only half a crop this 
year, and as last year was very dry the bee- 
keepers lost heavily in bees, by the queens 
dying from old age, and the drones having 
been killed early. The young queens failing 
to mate caused heavy losses, hence the honey 
crop this year must be short. 

The bee-keepers held a meeting and decided 
not to ship any boney until it will bring what 
it ought to be worth. The banks advance 
money to all who must have cash to meet 
present needs. Eastern bee-keepers need not 
fear our demoralizing the price of honey. In 
the first place, we haven’t more than half 
a crop; secondly, we propose to hold what we 
have until it brings a fair price. 

Water for irrigation is now scarcer than 
was ever known, and the country is over- 
stocked with cattle, hence no more alfalfa 
bloom for this year, unless heavy rains come 
soon. B. A. HADSELL, 

Maricopa Co., Ariz., July 18. 





Poor Honey Season. 


It isan awfully poor honey season here; I 
will get but little comb honey. It was too 
wet and cool until about the last of June and 
first of July, then it was too hot. We are 
now having a wet time, andour wheat is cut 
and unshocked. I havea large crop of wheat, 
but little hauled in. My hay and corn prom- 
ise a large crop L. A. HAMMOND. 

Washington Co., Md., July 15. 





Good Season for Honey. 


So far it has been a good season for honey, 
plenty of rain and the most hot weather | 
remember ever seeing in one season—tempera- 
ture from 100 to 106 in the shade a number of 
days during the past two weeks, yet the bees 
are storing honey very fast. I have about 
300 pounds ready to take off, and shall com- 
mence to take off to-day. 

I started in the spring with nine colones. I 
now have 26 strong and good, and several colo- 
nies have cast two swarms each, and, be- 
sides, have filled from 24 to 36 one-pound sec- 
tions. Several of the after-swarms have filled 
the hive and are working in the boxes. One 
old colony has cast three swarms, stored 36 
pounds of section honey, and are now filling 
the second supers. 8. B. SMITH. 

Millelacs Co.. Minn., July 22. 





Management for Little or No 
Increase. 


Of course, there will always be more or less 
weak colonies in the spring, but never rob the 
good ones of brood to build up the poor ones, 
Hive your apple-blossom swarms in the hives 
in which colonies have died during winter, 
The brood reared in these combs will be 
clover workers in late June and July. 

Real swarming will usually begin before 
the full honey-flow, frequently two weeks, or 
even more. These swarms should be hived in 
the weak colonies, after removing and caging 
the queens in the weak colonies, and given 
plenty of room in the surplus chamber. The 
next day, between noon and 3 p.m., when 
most of the old bees are in the field, remove 
all queen-cells from the colony from which 
the swarm issued, smoke thoroughly, and 
turn the caged queen loose on the combs. 
The former weak colony is now one of the 
best in the yard, and the colony from which 
the swarm issued, having been supplied im- 
mediately witha laying queen, in two weeks’ 
time, or less, is about as good as ever. Colo- 
nies so treated will rarely swarm again dur- 
ing the season; but don’t forget to give 
plenty of surplus room. 

Continue thus until all the colonies in the 
apiary are ready for a rush of honey at an 
hour’s notice, or less. Then, if a slight in- 
crease in the number of colonies is desired, 


remove one-half the brood from the colony 
that swarms, fill up with comb foundation 
and rehive on the old stand, raise the front 
of the hive one-half inch for ventilation, and 
place the removed combs in a hive on a new 
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stand. The next colony that swarms treat in 
the same manner, and place the brood re- 
moved in a hive close beside that taken from 
the former hive. Give these nuclei ripe cells 
from your best colonies, and when both 
queens have laid their brood-chambers fuli, 
remove one queen and unite. This is nowa 
first-class colony at once. The surplus queen 
should now take the place of the poorest one 
in the yard. 

Should no increase be desired, hive as be- 
fore, and set the brood one side. Hive the 
next swarm that issues also with this swarm 
by shaking the bees down a yard from the 
entrance, and catching the queen as she 
attempts torunin. Return her to the hive 
from which she came, and give her the extra 
brood from the other colony. Now place 
plenty of sections on the double colony, give 
plenty of ventilation, and you will be sur- 
prised at the honey stored in a brief time. 
Should the season warrant, in about one 
week contract No. 2 to six combs and put on 
sections. 

Usually a heavy run of honey (here at least) 
coming on suddenly puts a stop to swarming. 
[ have known more than one-half of my colo- 
nies to start cells on a light run of buck- 
wheat honey, but the main crop coming with 
a rush has prevented a single swarm issuing. 

If in a locality where there is a run of buck- 
wheat, or other honey, rom the middle of 
August through September, do not let brood- 
rearing slacken after clover, but keep all 
queens busy, as only eggs laid before July 20 
can be of much account for such a honey-flow ; 
also, know approximately the date of com- 
mencement of the different honey-periods, 
and remember that it is work done by the 
queens five or more weeks previous, and not 
during the honey-tlow, that gives the surplus, 
and that at the commencement of a honey- 
flow every cell in the brood-nest should con- 
tain a young bee, sothat the surplus as to be 
stored in the supers. 

Be ready for the season, and when your 
time is worth from five to ten or more dollars 
per day in the apiary, don’t be caught any- 
where else. Wm. W. Case. 

Hunterdon Co., N. J., July 15. 





Beginning Bee-Keeping Again. 


The spring and winter of 1900 I lost all of 
my bees from some cause, and became dis- 
couraged and stopped all of my bee-papers 
except the ‘‘Old Reliable.”’ I have again 
made a start in bees, buying two colonies in 
box-hives, and increased to six in movable- 
frame hives. I have 25 hives and fixtures that 
I made two years ago when the wreck came. 
We have an old-time honey season now, the 
first in four years. If it doesn’t get too dry 
it will be a glorious honey-year. I took off 
some fine honey yesterday—the first in two 
years, and you may be sure, Mr. York, it 
tasted good. You canimagine a lover of nice 
clover honeys and don’t think he was not 
thankful. F. McBRIDE. 

Hardin Co., Ohio, July 21. 





Harvest Rich, But Short. 


The honey harvest has been rich, but rather 
short. At the beginning of the white clover 
bloom the weather was cool and wet, and the 
flowers did not yield much nectar, but after 
a while it turned warm, and the bees made 
up for lost time. With the yield of honey 
the bees commenced to swarm. I have not 
had so much swarming for a long time. I 
have several large colonies, where two prime 
swarms went together. I put twoof them on 
scales, and kept a record for several days. 
One was hived June 18 on empty combs in a 
10-frame Langstroth hive, with two upper 
stories filled with nine combs each. On the 
morning of June 19 they weighed 91 pounds; 
June 20, 96 pounds, the day being cloudy and 
showery; June 21, clear and warm, 116!5 
pounds; June 22, 125! pounds; June 23, 131 
pounds. 

The other was hived on empty frames with 
two surplus cases of 32 one-pound sections 
each, filled with comb foundation; weight on 
the morning of June 22, 111 pounds; June 23, 
114 pounds; and June 24, 122 pounds. 

I had 29 colonies to start with, but there 
was enough honey in the fields for 200 colo- 





UNTESTED 


Italian Queens Free 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


For sending us One New Subscriber 


for one year, to the American Bee 
Journal, with $1.00, we will send, by 
return mail, a fine Untested Italian 
Queen free. ‘This offer is made only 


to our present regular subscribers. 





























We will mail one of the above queens 
alone for 75 cents; or 3 for $2.10. 

Please do not conflict the above offer 
with the one on another page which 
refers to Red Clover Queens. For send- 
ing us One new subscriber at $1.00, and 
25 cts., we will mail you free an Un- 
tested Red Clover Italian Queen. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Steel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 


7 SUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE 
Electric Wheei Co., Box 16 Quincy, lis 
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Everyfhing used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 
St2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
We will pay 26c. cash, per Ib. for 
BEES pure, bright yellow beeswax, 
AX and 20c. cash, per lb. for pure, 


dark beeswax delivered here, 
27AI3t 
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CHAMBERLAIN MEDICINE CO, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Fiease mentive tne Bee Journal. 
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nies to have done equally 
had 15 colonies, and it was 
to get one-half as much hon 
Since the close of the whit: 
the bees have been worki; 
clover, not alone the long 
the short-tongued, the 5-ban 
hybrids, and other bees. [; 
work to some extent on red 
part of the country for a few 
if they have the right kind of weat 
Say, Mr. Editor, if we stret 
tongues is there no dang 
shorten their stings ? 
The weather is extremely } 
present, the thermometer rar 
100 to 108 degrees in the shad \i 
exposed to ail the rays of the su 
no shade-trees over them. In or 
weather they usually hang out, | 
much for them, and during the 
day they all gointo the hive and 
again as the day draws to a close 
keep the combs from melting dow 
than I can understand. My hives ar 
white, are set on posts about 4 inches | 
and the grass and weeds are kept 
a lawn-mower. The covers of 


riow ft 


the old style 7'4-inch, telescoped caps. resti; 


on Cleats like the Dadant hive 
I have extracted 1460 pounds, wit! 
200 pounds more on the hives; and | too 
260 one-pound sections, with 120 more tot 
off as soon as the weather gets a little c 
Frep Becu 


Poweshiek Co., Iowa, July 22. 





Question on ‘‘ Jouncing”’ Bees. 


Iam quite taken with Mr. C. Daven; 
** jouncing ”” 
that a frame 9%¢x17%q 
lifted from a fourth 


solid full of hor 
10-inch story, is n 


out the bees (page 420). [tf 


than I can manage to shake the bees out 


into the five. Perhaps an old and ¢ 
enced bee-keeper could. Then, a 
10 such frames has quite a tende1 
‘*jounce’’? down on the ground, wh 

from its resting place, and toattempt to 


it to the honey-house—I would rather whe 


60 such frames in a cart. But there, to 
appear difficulties. 1 sometimes find af 
with just a little rim of honey over 
and the balance of the frame full of uns 
brood and eggs, or perchance a nict 


cell. Ido not want to injure, nor do I \ 
to put them through the extracto! 
‘*jounce;’’? while some of the frames 


ane 


alec 


same story are fullof honey that ought t 


come out. Then, again, not 
cluder the queen may be in any story, a! 
course, ** jounced’’ out with the rest, or 
sibly carried to the honey-house. Isn't 


using al 


liable to be lost, and not get back into the hiv 
In brushing them off she is of course brushed 


off with the rest into the hive, but 
there are 2,3 or 4 stories (and | wo 
still more if Icould handle them so hig! 
each story is emptied it 
ground to get at the one below —a frame 
not want to extract from is left in the 
have oceasionally found the queen 
missing. How would Mr. D 
cases ? 

This is my first experience wit 
am after all the information | ca! 
andtheir management. All I ha 
bees so far I have gotten fron 
bee-papers. As to papers, % 
coming up in every paper, a! i 
know all about them. I met 
days ago who said he had _ bet 
six years—said he had been tal 
bee-paper, but had quit: inti 
papers could not teach him a! 
do you class such a man ? 

San Diego Co., Calif., July 
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Reared from Imported “lot! 
Our stock is so carefully bre 
as to secure car-loads of honey 
from foul bro: d and other bee « 
1 untested Queen, $1.00, 6 fo 
ueen, $1.50, 6 for $7.50; best in 
.00; fair imported, $5.00. 
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Davenport, lowa 


e nearest to you. Send us your or- 


4 
4 - for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. We have 








ything. G. B. Lewis Co’s Hives, 
ions, etc. Dadant’s Foundation at 
inufacturers’ prices. Send for catalog. 
1s HANSSEN’S Sons, Davenport,lowa 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH... 


you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ui cannot afford to be witbonut the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 


WV ool Markets and Sheep 


1as a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


piease mention Bee Journal when writing 


Be6s = SuppIIeS 


CATALOG FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


13A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


, ® 9 
‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co., 2415 
Alta Sita, E. St. Louis, I11. 
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regarding 


Send for circulars the oldest 


and most 
mete »ved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker. 
For 23 YEARS THE Best ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


From honey-gathering stock. Tested, $1.00; un- 


tested, 75 cents. “SHADY NOOK APIARY.’ 


JAMES WARREN SHERMAN, 


DAI Sac Harpor, New YorK. 
Pata mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Catnip Seed Free! 


aa! 


We have a small quantity of Catnip 
which we wish to offer our read- 
ers. Some consider catnip one of the 
greatest of honey-yielders. We will 
to one of our regular subscribers 
one ounce of the seed for sending us 
‘EX NEW subscriber to the American 
Journal fora year with $1.00; or 
iailtoany one an ounce of the 
nd the American Bee Journal one 
both for $1.30; or will mail an 
of the seed alone for 50 cents. As 
ck of this seed is very small, 
rder soon. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Queen.Rearing Agent. 


If thatis the proper term to apply to the 


man contemplated in J. H. Martin’s scheme, 
he is strongly endorsed by Mrs. A. J. Barber in 
the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal. Referring 
to the difference in bees,, she says that last 
year one of her colonies produced 216 sec- 
tions, two others 168 each, while the rest pro- 
duced from nothing to 96 sections each, and 
continues: 


Now it seems to me that if we had a kind of 
queen-rearing station somewhere, in charge 
of a competent person, that it would pay us 
to look out for such queens and send them to 
the place to breed queens from, thus securing 
stock that had been tested as to its working 
quality. I would gladly furnish two or three 
of my best queens every year for the sake of 
being able to get queens that were reared 
from a really well-tested stock. I mark my 
hives of the colonies that make an extra 
record every year, always expecting to rear a 
lot of queens ‘‘ next year.’’ Next year always 
finds me just a little busier getting a honey 
crop than I was the year before,so I am 
lucky if I get a dozen queens from any 
selected stock, after all. I would rather pay 
a good price for queens from stock that had 
had a practical test as honey-gatherers, than 
to have the kind of queens we usually get, 
given to me. If all my queens last year had 
been as good as the three best, I should have 
been several hundred dollars ahead. Can't 
we do something along this line? Have the 
honey-producers furnish stock that has had a 
practical test, and get somebody to take it far 
enough from common bees to keep them sep- 
arate, and rear queens for us. 





Staying Foundation with Wood- 
Splints. 


B. F. Averill speaks very highly of these in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. His plan seems to 
be an improvement or that of Dr. Miller. He 
says there is no need to have the splints 
waxed, although Dr. Miller says when they 
were not waxed the bees tore them out. Mr. 
Averill says further: 


These splints were 3-32 by 1-16, and 14 inch 
longer than the inside depth of the frames. A 
saw-kerf is required in both top and bottom 
bars for the insertion of the ends of the 
splints. These should be 'g deep. No fasten- 
ing is required if the sheets of foundation 
touch the top-bars the entire length. Other- 
wise the foundation bulges from the weight 
of a new swarm, and irregular, wavy combs 
are the result. Seven splints will answer to 
the frame with medium-brood foundation; 
for light-brood, eight splints would probably 
be required. With foundation wired from 
the mill, the foundation would still have to 
be attached to the frames: with the splints, 
the foundation is put in the frames, and 
securely stayed at the one operation. I could 
put in frames from 100 to 125 sheets per 
hour, with the splints, and I never have seen 
more perfect combs, all things considered. 
They stand extracting remarkably well. No 
cracks appear in the combs from this strain, 
as with horizontal wiring. I wrote you a 
few years ago about this matter, and again 
am prepared to say that you can advocate the 
general adoption of wood-splints for founda- 
tion brood-coombs, without hesitation as to 
their giving any dissatisfaction. 

In putting in the splints, a board of suitable 
thickness is placed inside the frame. Put 
four splints in place, then lay on the sheets of 
foundation; then put the other splints in 
place, and roll them down with moderate 
pressure. Turn the frame and roll down the 
first splints: and this completes the job 





—THE— 


| Bee-Keeper’s (ride 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
emma Yf nome 


PROF, A, J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or his library 
complete, without THe Bee-KeEPers’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 





Given for TWO New Subscribers. 





The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEw subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees that Have a Record 


(See page 459 American Bee Journal. 








Have longest tongues, handsome, gentle, great 
hustlers for honey, all tested queens, and sold 
at rate of $8 per dozen. By return mail. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass, 


31Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 





PUL MANUFACTURER OF XQ. 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everything used by 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We have 
the best shipping facilities in the world. You 
will save money by sending for our Price-List. 
Address, Minn. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Bldg 
16Atf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


| am Now Prepared 


to fill orders promptly for Untested Queens 
reared from a breeder of the HUTCHINSON 
SUPERIOR STOCK, or a select GOLDEN 
breeder, and mated to Golden drones, at 75 cents 
each; $4.00 for 6, or, $7.50 per dozen. 


Money order office, Warrentown, N. C, 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 


Creek, Warren Co , N. C. 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 22% | sive tient ia? Pa 
) give them a trial? [am « 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. will meet with your approva 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. = 
Send for a copy. It is free. Artificial Swarms. 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. The editor of the Roc} tair 
Branch, G. B. Lewis Co., 19S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. Journal says: 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and ” . 
Eastern territories. The method we use and prefe; 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing new hive filled with foundat 
the old stand; shake off abo 
of the bees, including the ; 
se . super of sections filled with 
25 cents Cash at This is a good time | foundation. If honey is comi 
to send in your Bees- will at once enter the super and 
wax. Weare paying clear through to the end of the flow. 4 


25 cents a pound— 

CASH—for best yel- 

low, upon its receipt, or 27 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


Standard Bred Queens. 


Acme of Perfection. 

Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
INPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each; 6 for $4.00. 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues measured 25- 
100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers of 

America. 
75c each, or 6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. FRED W. MuTH & Co. 
a. ad pee end Supplies, 
| S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts. 
Please mention Bee Journal | catatog ou application. 


when writing advertisers. 
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paid for Beeswax. * 
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If you care to know of its 


California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate | 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 

aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Condeoussty illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


| 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, | 


330 Market Street, - San FRancisco, CAL. 





CINCINNATI, O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal! 
one year—both for $2.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, j.———.— go 
Cubinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and : a . 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can 4o the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster. easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax, 
Extra attachment for pat scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. It can be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always a for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost, 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


F) 
How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higheror lower notch of the 
standard While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left resis on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same 
way asif held in th? hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
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GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St Chicago, Ill. 



































excluder should be placed betwe« 
andthe brood-chamber. The « 
taining the brood and remainin: 
be moved to a new stand and given a riyy 
or a laying queen. By this plan we 
rousing colony composed of all the fir 
anda large foree of nurse-bees and 
builders. If the division is made at ¢ 
ginning of the flow, the old color 

out bees enoughin 15 days to be apparen 
as strong as ever. With us thispla 
crease is preferable to natural swarn 

it can be attended to at just the right t 
secure the best results. 


Swarming, and Section Honey. 


‘* Hello, Doolittle! Awful hot to-da Vi 
hives are covered with bees hanging o 
I fear they are going to have a swarming 
just when basswood is at its best, as it w 
in ten days now. What method « 
in order to keep the bees from swat 
when it is important to keep th 
crowded with bees in order to secure ay 
yield of section honey ?”” 

‘*You are not the first one to ask suche 
question, Mr. Brown, for this is somethiy 
bee-keepers have been asking during t 
quarter of acentury. If the apiarist has 
what he could to get his hives full of 
at the proper time, he will have lots of 
in time for the honey harvest—hives 
flowing with bees, as you say yours are now 
and in order to be successful with the 
swarming should be done before the he 
of the season arrives.”’ 

‘*But [ supposed you did not 
bees to swarm, for, I am told, no larg 
amount of section honey can be obtaine 
we let our bees swarm.”’ 

‘In this you err, for the swarm and 
colony. if rightly managed, wil! f 
much with the average bee-keeper, wh¢ 
one swarm is allowed to issue, as cou 
gotten were they not aliowed to swa 
besides, if we tried to keep them tovethe 
cutting out queen-cells, giving extra sect 
room, ete,, we would, as a rule, o1 
swarming, so it would come duri! 
half of the honey harvest, when 
the most detrimental to our interests 

‘‘ But is there no such thing as 
ing hives, used when working 
honey ?”’ 

‘¢ Whenever I hear men talking 
swarming hives in connection w 
section-honey, I feel quite a litt 
ing their practical experience as 

‘* Well, what is your method 
use non-swarming hives, and 
swarm at will ?’’ 

‘* All my early swarms are hiv 
hive having but five frames in | 
ing a starter of comb foundati 
an inch deep, and the sections 
time of hiving, as five fra 
room enough for a large prim 

‘‘What do you mean b 
early ?”’ 

‘Such as come out from 10 
fore the main honey harves' 
locality [Onondaga Co., N 
from basswood.”’ 

‘‘And do all of your co 
swarm during those five or s 

‘*No: I do not have all s 
just as I might wish, but ! 
plan of management for 
later, say from five to eight 
harvest. These later ones 
two are put ina hive fille 


allow 
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oxos being put from one of the old 
mn the hive containing the united 
Then this old colony is put ona 
nd. and the hive containing the two 
jut in its place, thus giving all the 
: from this colony, in addition to the 
varms, which makes a colony which 
wonderful work during the honey 
a colony from which I take 100, 150, 
en 200 one-pound sections of the 
of honey, according as the season 


+ what about the queens? Do you let 

in with the double swarms ¢”’ 
The queens, having their wings 
vive me the power of disposing of 
1s | think best, and sol let the queen 
with the colony which was moved 
ew stand, and allow the one from the 
not moved to go with the united 
The moved colony losing not only 
varm. but also all of its field-bees, feels 
that the queen-cells are torn down, 
Jl idea of swarming is given up; but 
ony soon picks up from the multitu- 
semerging brood, so that often it will 

te good work in the sections.” 
t will there not be after-swarms from 

e other parent colony ¢”° 

lhe hive furnishing the queen for the 
’ swarms is not disturbed in eight 
days, at which time the first young queen will 


| 


have emerged from her cell, when the hive 
should be opened and all queen-cells de- 
R ed, which will entirely prevent any 


ttempt at second or after swarming.” 

But if all have not swarmed up to within 

day or two of the opening of the harvest, 

what do you do with them—keep on uniting 
two swarms ?”’ 

“No. All that have not swarmed at the 
commencement of the honey harvest are made 
toswarm in this manner: A hive is filled 
with frames of empty combs, or those par- 
tially or wholly full of honey, and placed 

pon the stand of one of the colonies which 
has not swarmed, and all the sections are 
taken off and placed thereon; then all the 
bees are shaken and brushed off their combs 

rood and honey in front of this prepared 

ve. Thus we have the queen, bees, partly 
filled sections, ete., which make a colony 
ready for business -at once. Previous to this 
a few nuclei should have been started, so that 
we may have the needed laying queens to use. 
Now take all the combs from which the bees 
were brushed except one, arrange them in 
the hive, carrying it to the stand of another 
which has not swarmed. Next take 

e comb of brood which was left out, and go 
nucleus, taking out the frame having the 
laying queen on it, and put the combof brood 

place. Take the frame (bees, queen, 

tall) and set it in the place left vacant for 

| when arranging the combs of brood. Put 
the sections, and when all is complete 
ve the colony, not having swarmed, toa 
ew stand, and setthe prepared hive in its 


place. Thus we have a laying queen and 
enough of her own bees to protect her, combs 


rood, and all of the field or old bees 

e removed colony, which make a col- 

itis ready to go into the sections in a 

é ew days. The removed colony has sim- 

the old or field bees, so as to stop the 

impulse, and in a week will be 

r work in the sections again.”’ 

sounds good, and I believe I will try 

ny colonies that way. But don’t 

non-swarming would be desirable 
circumstances ?”’ 

certainly do, especially for out- 

We have many of our best bee- 

work in the matter, and I fully 

at, before the year 1925 shall be 

something of universal value will 

brought out for the benefit of the 

But the above is as good as any- 

it at present for the home apiary, 

's.”"—G. M. Dooirtxe, in Glean- 

Culture, 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Go. Chicago. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in 
éloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 

adant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. No apiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. 7 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. VV. 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. 





Price, $1.25. 

Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizcy, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth, Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 0) cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the rincipal portion 
of the book called ** Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und Pe eet an nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 0 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 3) colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. —Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents, 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health inthe Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. € 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, be 
anny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Susiness. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
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| RIN If you want the most 
ALBINO QUEEN prolific Queens—If you 
gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
lerers you ever saw--try my Albinos. 
‘ueens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
J.D. GIVENS, Lisson, Tex. 


‘ention Bee Journal when writing. 





> 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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CHICAGO, July 18.—Choice white comb honey 
is arriving rather more freely and brings 15c. 
There is no accumulation at this writing, as re- 
ceipts sell within a week after arriving, some of 
them on the same day. Amber grades bring 
abont 12c. Extracted dull and slow of sale at 
anything over 5@5%c. Beeswax steady at 3c 
with good demand. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, May 17.—No demand for comb 
honey, also stock of it well exhausted. Ex- 
tracted very dull; sales are more or less forced; 
lower prices from % to 1 cent per pound. 

C. H. W. WeBer. 


Boston, June 29.—There is practically no 
comb honey in our market, and owing to warm 
weather very little callforit. Are expecting 
some new comb early next month. Market for 
extracted dull, at 64%@7léc. 

Brake, Scott & Leg. 


OMAHA, May 1.—Comb honey, extra white, 
24-frame cases, per case, $3.40; No. 1, $3.25; am- 
ber, $3.00. PEYCKE Bros. 


New York, July 8—Our market is practically 
bare of comb honey, and demand good for white 
comb. Fancy stock sells readily at 15c; No.1 
white at from 13@14c, and amber at 11@12c. Ex- 
tracted not in much demand, with plenty of 
supply; white, 6@6c; light amber, 5%c; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax firm at 2%. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


AvBany, N. Y., June 18.—Honey market is 
dull with no receipts or stocks and little de- 
mand. Itis between seasons now. Prospect of 
good crop in this vicinity from what bees there 
are left, the greater portion having been killed 
by foul brood exterminators. H. R. Wricurt. 


DetTRo!tT, July 18.—Fancy white, 15c; No.1, 
13@14c; no dark to quote. Extracted, white, 
6@i7c; dark and amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 26c. 

M. H. Hunt & Son. 


BuFFALO, July 10.—No demand for honey yet 
unless a very small amount of fancy white at 
perhaps 15@l6c. Some old lots still about, un- 
salable, almost, at 6,8 and 10 cents. Beeswax, 
22@28c. BATTERSON & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, June 14.—Very little old honey 
on our market but what is damaged by being 
granulated. Sales are light at 15 cents for best 
grade No. 1 Colorado. Amber,13c. Beeswax 
firm at 25@30c. 

W. R. CROMWELL PrRopucE Co. 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


San FRANcisco, June 19.—White comb, 11%@ 
12% cents; amber, 9@10c; dark, 6@8 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5%@6%c; light amber, 4@4i¢c; 
amber, 3%@4c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

Market shows no quotable improvement, but 
there are no large quantities « btainable at the 
prices generally named by dealers. Ina small 
way.for especially desirable quantities, slightly 
higher prices than are quoted are being realized. 





Fancy White Comb Honey 

an in no-drip cases; also Ex- 

tracted Honey. State price, 

delivered. We pay spotcash. Frep W. Mute 

& Co., Front & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Reference—German National Bank, Cincinnati. 
28Alit Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted—Honey. 


Car Lots or otherwise: will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
justify. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 

31Atf FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


Wanted. 


Comb and Extracted Honey. Will buy your 
honey no matter what quantity. Mail sample 
of extracted, state quality of comb honey and 
price expected delivered in Cincinnati. I pay 
eae ou receipt of goods. Refer you to 
srighton German Bank, this city. 








2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


29Atf 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtragtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WARTIN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are abead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
f° ao W.M. Gerrisa, East Notingham, N. H., 


carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


River Forest Apiaries ! 


FILL ALL ORDERS 


By Return Mail. 
Italian Queens Warranted 





Untested, 75 cts.; Tested, $1.00: Select Tested, 
$1.50. Half dozen or larger lots as may be 
agreed on. Address, 


RIVER FOREST APIARIES, 
RIVER Forest, Oak Park Post-Office, 
SOAtf Cook Co., ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% 610% © = 25 50% 
$5 


Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .70 $1.20 $2.75 .00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... 1.00 1.80 4.25 8.00 
Alsike Clover ............ 90 1.7 3.75 7.00 
White Clover ............ 1.00 1.90 4.50 8,50 
Alfalfa Clover ..... cscs. 80 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


NOOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
= vad ueens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 


Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journai when writing, 














Dadant's Foundation. 


Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better Satis. 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
— but thousands of compli. 

ments. 











24th 
Year 







24th 
Year 





We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS, 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


RK 






















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., tl. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


More Bee-Keepers’ = 
Paradises.... 


E. R. Root has just returned from a 6,000-mile trip through 
some of the best bee-locations in the world, and has already be- 
gun his series of write-ups, accompanied with fine photos, in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. The following editorial appears Aug. 
1, and will give something of an idea of what he will describe: 





ei 


Some little time ago I promised to tell about the bee-keepers’ 
paradise in Texas. I have this on the docket, and it will appear 
as I take up the line of my travels. But since running across 
that paradise I have run into two or three others. There is one 
west of the Rockies, in Colorado, that is not yet overstocked with 
bees or bee-keepers; another one in Central Idaho—in fact, I do 
not know but the whole State. These will be described in turn. 
The fact is, millions of capital are being invested in irrigation ; 
irrigation means alfalfa ; alfalfa means a paradise for bees. But 
. I found all along my trip that alfalfa-growing preceded bee- 
keeping by two or three years, for it seems to take about that 
length of time before bee-keepers find these gold-mines that have 
been hitherto unoccupied. 


If you are dissatisfied with your present location, and for 
financial reasons, or on account of health, will be compelled to 
leave, subscribe for Gleanings in Bee-Culture, and learn some- 
thing about the great South and the great West. There are many 
locations in the West that are not yet occupied—splendid bee- 
locations. If you wish to learn about them, send 25 cents for a 
six-months’ trial subscription, or $1.00 for one year and one 
. tested Italian queen. 


- 


Or, send $2.00 and we will send Gleanings |! 


one year and one of our celebrated Red Clover Queens. Sy 
, THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohi: 
> a fe eS (U. S. A.) 
© BOB” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “banckcoten. 


CHICAGO ILL., 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CH 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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